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TROELTSCH'S THEORY OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 



DOUGLAS CLYDE MACINTOSH 
Yale University 



Ernst Troeltsch is commonly regarded as the chief systematic 
theologian of the " religionsgeschichtliche Schule" in Germany. 
He is also significant as representing the search for a theory of 
religious knowledge more satisfactory than that of the Ritschlians, 
but within the limits of an essentially Kantian point of view. 

Speaking of the influences which have proved most decisive for 
his own philosophical and theological position, Troeltsch says: 

My first philosophical authorities were Kant, A. Lange, and Lotze, through 
whom I was gradually driven to the idea of a critical metaphysic. My theo- 
logical teacher was Ritschl. But I have been led gradually into opposition 
to the Ritschlian system at two points: first, with regard to supernaturalism, 
which, it seems to me, cannot be asserted in the light of the historical study of 
religions, Christian and non-Christian; and secondly, as concerns the all too 
simple overcoming of natural-philosophical and metaphysical difficulties 
through the mere theory of the phenomenality of nature — a solution of the 
problem with which I could not be satisfied in the light of a wider study of 
philosophical literature. The particularly decisive direction was finally 
given to my thinking by B. Duhm, with the peculiarities of whose position, 
of course, I do not fully agree. But once I was directed by him to the idea of 
development, I had to become informed concerning Hegel and the Hegelians. 
Finally I noticed that, as a result of all this, I had been brought into very 
close approximation to Schleiermacher. 1 

In another connection he compares the attempt he makes to 
combine the results of historical and philosophical investigation with 
the similar attempt of his philosophical teacher, Dilthey, although 
he himself seeks, as he points out, to attain to more assured positions 
in this direction than those reached by Dilthey. 2 Indeed it may 
be said that Troeltsch's philosophy of religion, like that of Georg 

•"Geschichte und Metaphysik," Zeitschrift fUr Theologie und Kirche, VIII 
(1898), S 2. 

3 "Zur Frage des religiosen Apriori," Gesammelle Schriften, II (1913), 754; cf. 
"Religionsphilosophie" in Die PhUosopMe im Beginn des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts 
(edited by W. Windelband, 1907), p. 429. 
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Wobbermin, his successor at Heidelberg, arose out of the attempt 
to revise, combine, and mutually supplement the views of the 
theological professor in the University of Berlin (where both had 
studied), viz., Julius Kaftan, and those of their philosophical pro- 
fessor in the same institution, Wilhelm Dilthey. To both pupils, 
faced with Dilthey's Weltanschauungslehre, according to which, 
while no metaphysical system can amount to knowledge, that one 
is practically justified which expresses and promotes the highest 
type of life, the suggestion commended itself that the Ritschlian or 
semi-Ritschlian theology of Kaftan, with such minor modifications 
as might be found necessary, was, after all, philosophically the most 
defensible Weltanschauung, or metaphysical theory. 

However, the Kantian metaphysical agnosticism of both Dilthey 
and Kaftan has left its trace upon the religious philosophy of 
Troeltsch (as well as upon that of Wobbermin), in spite of the 
avowed intention to correct the Ritschlian antimetaphysical 
bias. This will appear all the more remarkable when it is noted 
that, in speaking of Schleiermacher and the Ritschlians, Troeltsch 
characterizes their position as "dogmatic agnosticism." This 
means, he explains, that they have renounced exact and adequate 
knowledge in the religious realm as being impossible; that they use 
the term "knowledge" in a peculiar, non-theoretical sense, meaning 
by it attachment to confessional standards of belief in so far as 
these seem to be confirmed by their practical and emotional 
value, and holding that through religious faith access to the real 
grounds of life is possible, but that all confessional expressions of 
religion are symbolic and necessarily inadequate. Indeed the 
Ritschlian theology, continues Troeltsch, admitting as it does only 
so much of philosophy as it needs in order to get rid of philosophy, 
resigns itself, in its agnostic theory of religious knowledge, to 
being simply a mediating theology and therefore not strictly 
scientific. It supplements Schleiermacher's appeal to the con- 
sciousness of the religious community by turning back as far as 
possible in the direction of the Lutheran biblicism, thus becoming 
more objective without the agnosticism of the fundamental theory 
being given up at all. 1 The main task then to which Troeltsch 

1 "Riickblick auf ein halbes Jahrhundert der theologischen Wissenschaft," Gesam- 
melte Schriften, II, 200-209. 
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addresses himself in his philosophy of religion is to relieve and 
remedy as fully as possible the agnosticism of this "agnostic- 
gnostic epistemology " of Schleiermacher and the Ritschlians, 1 
and thus at the same time to make that modern theology which 
attempts to carry out the program of Schleiermacher less dogmatic 
and more nearly scientific. 2 

More particularly, Troeltsch makes a twofold attack upon 
this Ritschlianism, to which he objects that it is too narrowly 
dogmatic, as well as being fundamentally agnostic. On the one 
hand he proposes to destroy and displace the lingering super- 
naturalism of its theology by means of religious empiricism. On 
the other hand, in opposition to its antiphilosophical and especially 
antimetaphysical bias, he seeks to introduce a formal religious 
rationalism. By means of empiricism he would overcome dogma- 
tism, and by combining in Kantian fashion a critical rationalism 
with this empiricism he seeks to eliminate, or at least to mitigate, 
the agnosticism. 

With reference to supernaturalism Troeltsch makes a distinction 
between what he calls an exclusive and an inclusive supernaturalism. 
The former, which would ascribe a supernatural character to one's 
own religion alone, he regards as forever overthrown by the criticism 
of Hume and Kant, who pointed out, not the impossibility of 
miracle, but the impossibility of proving that any particular event 
is miraculous. The comparative study of religions shows that the 
uniqueness of Christianity consists, not in the manner of its proof, 
as resting upon a supernatural revelation, but in its inner content. 
This comparative study also, in view of the fact which it discloses, 
that vital religion clings to the inconceivable mystery of a divine 
impartation to the soul, leads to the idea — as one possible inter- 
pretation of the facts — of an inclusive supernaturalism which 
would recognize revelation and miracle in all religions, in the sense 
of immediate acts of God which are to be distinguished from the 
customary course of the soul. 3 Thus what Troeltsch calls a 

1 "Ruckblick auf ein halbes Jahrhundert der theologischen Wissenschaft," Gesam- 
melte Schriflen, II, 217. 

2 Cf. ibid., p. 226. 

3 "Religionsphilosophie," in the Windelband volume cited above, pp. 453-54; 
"Geschichte und Metaphysik," Zeiischrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, VIII (1898), 45, 
69; "Zur Frage des religiosen Apriori," Gesammelte Schriflen, II, 766. 
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"religio-historical theology," 1 or "theology of historicism, " 2 
would be, he thinks, genuinely possible. It would rest upon a 
metaphysic of history which would know how to select the simple, 
permanent, and true from the whole historical development, as 
its kernel, and how to set it forth for the religious consciousness upon 
the ground of faith in the rationality of human history. 3 
Troeltsch's procedure is, first, to establish the supremacy of 
Christianity for our own culture and civilization; secondly, to 
set forth the essence of Christianity; and thirdly, to give an exposi- 
tion of the theological content of this essential Christianity. 4 
Thus the empirical method of appealing to the history of religion 
seems to give promise of liberating modern theology from its former 
perpetual oscillation between helpless agnosticism and the sheer 
dogmatism of exclusive supernaturalism. 

Through this thought of revelation as common to all vital 
religion, however, an empirically oriented philosophy of religion is 
led to an appreciation of mysticism, and thus from the history to 
the psychology of religion. Here Troeltsch acknowledges the 
influence of William James and maintains that the result of 
religious psychology is to show that the original phenomenon of 
all religion is mysticism; that is, faith in the presence and activity 
of superhuman powers, with the possibility of union with them. 5 
Indeed without mysticism — that consciousness of inner contact 
with transcendent reality, that seeking of the supersensuous in 
experience and finding of the divine presence in concrete finite 
events and realities — without mysticism in this sense there is no 
real religion. 6 This means then that the one true miracle which 

1 "Ueber historische und dogmatische Methode in der Theologie," Gesammelte 
Schriftcn, II, 738. 

a "Geschichte und Metaphysik," Zeitschrift fur Theologie und Kirche, VIII 
(1898), 69. 

» Ibid. 

4 "The Dogmatics of the 'Religionsgeschichtliche Schule,'" American Journal of 
Theology, XVII (1913), 10-15 — Gesammelte Schriflen, II, 509-14. 

s "Wesen der Religion und der Religionswissenschaft," in Die Kullur der Gegen- 
wart, Teil I, Abteilung IV, p. 485 ; Psychologie und Erkenntnistheorie in der Religions- 
wissenschaft (1905), pp. 17 f., 35; "Empiricism and Platonism in the Philosophy of 
Religion," Harvard Theological Review, V (191 2), 421= Gesammelte Schriften, II, 
384. 

' "Religionsphilosophie," p. 478; Psychologie und Erkenntnistheorie, etc., pp. 
20, 47, 52. 
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can be experienced by every man is revelation — not enlightenment 
merely, but experience of the life of God regenerating, liberating, 
uplifting the human soul. 1 

Here Troeltsch seems to be on the very verge of passing com- 
pletely beyond the dualistic theory of religious knowledge, according 
to which the divine reality is never directly and immediately present 
in human experience, and attaining to that realistic and monistic 
view according to which the divine is thus directly and immediately 
experienced. Indeed some of his language seems fully appropriate 
only from this latter point of view; and yet he is deterred just here 
by two difficulties. Of this revelatory presence of the divine in 
the human the supreme and most unmistakable instance is to be 
found in the case of the historic Jesus — if indeed he be truly historic. 
But the uncertainty of historical criticism as to the true picture of 
the historic Jesus is here a disturbing factor. In the interests of 
Christian revelation-faith Troeltsch insists that not everything 
concerning the historic Jesus can be left forever an open question; 
the essential points must be decided in one way or the other. 2 
But this dogmatic dictating to the historian, not what results 
he shall obtain, but that he shall arrive at some definite result, 
is resented justly enough by Bousset, who retorts that it is rather 
the duty of the systematic theologian to lead religion beyond the 
realm of controversy as to particular matters of historic fact. 3 
Indeed Troeltsch himself appreciates the anomaly (pointed out by 
Bernouilli, Ueber die kirchliche und wissenschaftliche Methode in 
der Theologie) of theology absolutizing certain historical contents, 
whereas historical investigation must keep itself free from all 
dogmatic presuppositions. 4 

The other difficulty in the way of Troeltsch's escape from 
a dualistic and hence more or less agnostic theory of religious 
knowledge is theoretically more important. There is no scientific 

1 "Religionsphilosophie," pp. 448-49. 

2 "Rtickblick auf ein halbes Jahrhundert der theologischen Wissenschaf t, " 
Gesammelte Schriften, II, 213, 222. 

J "The Significance of the Personality of Jesus for Belief," Fifth International 
Congress of Free Christianity and Religious Progress (Berlin, 1010; Proceedings and 
Papers, published ion), p. 214; "Kantisch-Friessche Religionsphilosophie und ihre 
Anwendung auf die Theologie," Theologische Rundschau, XII (1909), 429. 

4 Cf. Die Absolutheit des Christentums, 1902, passim. 
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reason, he contends, for giving up that which is to be found wherever 
human life exists in its natural soundness, viz., religion as faith in 
revelation; 1 but the question arises, he admits, as to how revelation 
is to be recognized as such, or, in other words, how religious knowl- 
edge is possible. Revelation is, in any case, not a simple God- 
depicting effect of God's activity on the soul, but in it the human 
and the divine coexist in a complex mutual interpenetration. 2 Here 
then we pass naturally and necessarily from psychology to episte- 
mology. 3 As any narrow dogmatism was to be excluded by a 
broad empiricism, so the agnosticism which so easily besets empiri- 
cism is to be remedied, Troeltsch thinks, by a critical rationalism. 4 
This point is felt to be a crucial one, and it is held that if we are to 
reach assured reality in religion, as against mere psychological 
appearance, the appeal must be back from James to Kant. 5 The 
question as to how religion, or the recognition of revelation, is 
possible, comes to be, from the point of view of Kantian pre- 
suppositions, What is the a priori condition of religious experience ? 
or, in other words, How is religion possible a priori? Thus in 
Kantian fashion Troeltsch would say that without the concepts 
which grow out of the a priori categories of human thinking, 
religious sensibility is blind. But he would be quite as emphatic 
in urging, on the other hand, that the a priori alone, even when it 
is "the religious a priori, " can give no religious knowledge but only 
empty concepts. For religious knowledge the religious a priori 
must have the material furnished through religious sensibility, 
or intuition. 6 Speculative rationalism, developing consequences 
by analyzing the content of a concept, is to be excluded; at most it 
has only the value of a surmise as to the rationality of the world. 7 
The non-empirical but purely rational criterion which Kant 

1 Psychologie und Erkenntnistheorie, p. 53. 

2 Ibid., p. 54. 

3Cf. "Religionsphilosophie," pp. 464-65, 472; Psychologie und Erkenntnis- 
theorie, pp. 17, 18, 34, 47; "Wesen der Religion und der Religionswissenschaft," 
Die Kultur der Gegenwart, T. I, Abt. IV, p. 485; "Zur Frage des religiSsen Apriori," 
Gesammelte Schriften, II, 760-61. 

* Psychologie und Erkenntnistheorie, p. 18. 

slbid., pp. 22, 23, 24, 25. 

6 "Religionsphilosophie," pp. 475-76. 

' Psychologie und Erkenntnistheorie, pp. 21, 22. 
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employed in his later Critiques is not to be followed in determining 
the marks of normal religious experience, but rather the com- 
bination of the empirical and the rational upon which the first 
Critique insisted. 1 In the critique of religion Schleiermacher, it 
is maintained, is a better guide than Kant, because he is so much 
more empirical. 2 What Troeltsch is interested in is not the creation 
of a new religion of reason but the rationalization and regulation of 
the religious life as it actually exists; his method is not theological 
rationalism but criticism, which would effect a synthesis of empiri- 
cism and rationalism. 3 In other words, the rationalism of Troeltsch 
in religion is a formal rationalism; it assumes that the religious 
a priori is already present in the most elementary religious experi- 
ence, imparting to its fundamental nature the character of rational 
necessity. 4 Mysticism is the union of pure or rational religion with 
impulse, the actualizing of the religious a priori. 5 As it is in general, 
so it is in religion: what is at once the secret of reality and the funda- 
mental problem of knowledge is the harmony of the a priori with 
the actual, of the rational with the extra-rational, of the universal 
with the unique; 6 the ideal is a mystical, historical religion in thor- 
oughly rational form. 

Thus Troeltsch regards himself as the true exponent of the 
Kantian critical principle. As the first Critique faces the problem 
of the philosophy of science, viz., What are the a priori conditions 
of the possibility of cognitive experience? as the second Critique 
faces the problem of the philosophy of morality, viz., What are the 
a priori conditions of the possibility of moral experience ? and the 
third Critique, the problem of the philosophy of art, viz., What 
are the a priori conditions of the possibility of aesthetic experience ? 
so, according to Troeltsch, a fourth Critique must face the problem 
of the philosophy of religion, viz., What are the a priori conditions 
of the possibility of religious experience? In every instance, it 
is contended, genuine values are to be found where we have the 

1 "Religionsphilosophie,"p.472; Psychologie und Erkenntnislheorie, pp. 44-45, 51 . 

2 Ibid., p. 40; "Wesen der Religion," etc., Kultur der Gegenwart, T. I, Abt. IV, 
P. 47°- 

* "Religionsphilosophie," p. 486; Psychologie und Erkenntnistheorie, pp. 23, 25, 46. 

'Ibid., pp. 22, 23,45, Si. 

s Ibid., p. 47. 6 Ibid., p. 49. 
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union of rational form with empirical content. Valid religion then is 
not, as Kant himself seems almost to have supposed, religion within 
the limits of mere speculative reason, the product of rationalistic spec- 
ulation, but actual, empirical religion — historical, more or less mysti- 
cal religion — reduced by criticism to a thoroughly rational form. 

While Troeltsch, however, follows the procedure of Kant's 
first Critique in insisting upon the combination of empirical content 
with the rational form, it is obvious that he means by the religious 
a priori something other than space, time, and causality, with which 
that Critique is concerned. What he has in mind is rather a reli- 
gious a priori similar to the ethical a priori of the Critique of 
Practical Reason and the teleological-aesthetic a priori of the 
Critique of Judgement. As the ethical a priori gives to moral 
judgments the character of rational necessity, and as the teleo- 
logical and the aesthetic a priori render the same service to their 
respective judgments, so, it is surmised, a critical determination 
of the a priori element in religious experience would reveal the basis 
for rational necessity in religious judgments. Thus Troeltsch 
regards it as only a naturalistic one-sidedness in the Marburg 
neo-Kantians that they allow only the first a priori, that of the 
Critique of Pure Reason, to be valid, and reject that of the later 
Critiques as being simply what they stigmatize as the "theological 
and dualistic residue" of the Konigsberg philosopher's thinking, 
whereas in reality its place in the thought of Kant is quite funda- 
mental. 1 Rationality in science, in art, in morals, and in religion 
has in each case a shade of difference in its meaning, but it always 
means autonomous validity. 2 

The possibility of rationalizing actual religion does not mean, 
according to Troeltsch, that any direct proof of the existence of 

*"Zur Frage des religiasen Apriori," Gesammelte Sckriften, II, 757-58. In an 
article entitled "Das religiosen Apriori bei Ernst Troeltsch und Rudolf Otto," in the 
Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und philosophische Kritik (ion), Karl Bornhausen says: 
"It ought not to be possible for Troeltsch to brush aside the neo-Kantian conception of 

the a priori so disrespectfully as he does The question arises whether clear 

insight into the changing character of our whole spiritual and cultural world does not 
compel us to give up the expression ' a priori ' for the peculiarity of the ethical, aesthetic, 
and religious rational presuppositions. It is the epistemological a priori, the function 
of unity, which transforms striving into will, imagination into aesthetic contemplation, 
and feeling into religious faith" (pp. 196, 197). 

1 "Zur Frage des religiosen Apriori," Gesammelte Schriften, II, 762. 
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God is to be attempted; all that can be carried through successfully 
is to show that there is an a priori law of the formation of religious 
ideas lying in the essence of reason, so that religious consciousness 
comes to be a necessity for the rational man. 1 "When we attend 
to the rational law involved in being religious it can be shown from 
the feeling of inner necessity and obligation that this being religious 

is a law of normal consciousness Being religious belongs 

to the a priori of reason. " 2 As in all other demonstrations of worth, 
the proof of the rational necessity of religion is accomplished 
ultimately by falling back upon the universally valid concepts which 
are immanent within thought or reason; 3 and one of these, it would 
appear, is the concept of God, the Object of religious faith. It is 
a fact that religion in all its forms asserts the real existence of the 
object of its faith. 4 

In his article "On the Question of the Religious Apriori, " s 
Troeltsch agrees with his critic, Spiess, that the reduction of the 
religious phenomenon to a contained a priori proves nothing for 
the truth and right of the religious consciousness, but only provides 
against the losing of religion in the process of eliminating irrational 
forms of religion, such as the eschatological. But then, he claims, 
neither the right of the ethical, nor that of the aesthetic, nor even 
that of the logical is proved by the revelation of its a priori character. 
That by which all is proved is itself not proved. But the science of 
religion leaves religion standing as a normal constituent of human 
life, and regulates it out of its own a priori. 6 

Further than this Troeltsch does not give us much information 
as to what the religious a priori is. 7 There are some further clews, 
however. As against Kant, it is claimed that there is no ready- 
made system of categories, but that, as life grows, the latent rational 

1 "Wesen der Religion," etc., Kultur der Gegenwart, T. 1, Abt. IV, p. 486. 

2 Psychologie und Erkenntnistheorie, pp. 43 f . 

3 Ibid., p. 18. 

« "Wesen der Religion," Kultur der Gegenwart, T. I, Abt. IV, p. 487. 

slbid., p. 761. 

6 Psychologie und Erkenntnistheorie, p. 53. 

' Bornhausen, in the article cited, pp. 193, 196, characterizes it as an unknown x, 
not yet solved. Bousset maintains that Troeltsch fails to solve the problem as to how 
to derive from all religions and justify a norm for the phenomena of a particular 
religion (" Kantisch-Friessche Religionsphilosophie," Theologische Rundschau, XII 
[1909]. 434)- 
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content will be brought out by further analysis. 1 The law of 
the validity and a priori character of religion is to be sought, as 
it was by Schleiermacher, in the sense of the unity of the finite 
and the infinite which flows out of the essence and inner necessity 
of consciousness. 2 The religious a priori, moreover, gives a basis 
of substantiality to the inner unity of the other a prioris. 3 Natu- 
rally too, it is in the highest religion that the a priori comes to its 
purest expression, and it is just this circumstance which makes 
that religion the highest. 4 

There can be little doubt as to Troeltsch's significance for 
present-day religious thought. His relation to the older Rit- 
schlianism is best seen perhaps in his modification of the value- 
judgment doctrine. He bases his theology upon the recognition 
of the supreme value of Christianity among the religions of the 
world, 5 thus carrying the Ritschlian principle into his "religions- 
geschichtliche" theology. But he goes farther and points out, 
after the manner of some other epistemological dualists, that in 
our recognition of the application of our representations to objects 
beyond our consciousness there is implied a faith in the normality 
of our intellect, and thus in the possibility of attaining to valid 
knowledge. This means that he not only admits but insists 
that a value-judgment is the foundation and strength of all human 
knowledge. But what he is especially concerned to make clear 
is that this value-judgment is one which establishes faith in the 
laws of thought and goes on to make use of these laws. 6 Hence the 
unreasonableness of the Ritschlian distrust of rational-empirical 

1 Psychologic und Erkenntnistheorie, pp. 31, 51. This suggests to the empirically 
minded critic the interesting problem of the genesis of the religious a priori; but 
Troeltsch is too much of a Kantian, of course, to admit the legitimacy of such an 
investigation. 

" "Wesen der Religion," Kultur der Gegenwart, T. I, Abt. IV, p. 476. 

3 Ibid., p. 486. This is significant in connection with Windelband's definition of 
holiness, or religious value, as made up of the true, the beautiful, and the good. Does 
Troeltsch mean that we may gather, from the nature of religion as a state not only of 
aspiration after the supreme ideals but of dependence upon an ideal reality, that the 
category of substantiality belongs to the religious a priori ? 

* Ibid., p. 476. 

s"Riickblick auf ein halbes Jahrhundert der theologischen Wissenschaft," 
Gesammelte Schriften, II, 224-25. 

'"Geschichte und Metaphysik," Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, VIII 
(1898), 46. 
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metaphysics. In Troeltsch's opinion the Ritschlian value-judgment 
theory, by appealing to Kant and putting all emphasis upon the 
distinction between the theoretical and the practical reason, 
and by always emphasizing only the practical indispensableness of 
the values claimed for religion, loses the necessity of the object 
to which these values belong, and so goes in the direction of the 
abyss of a theology of mere wishes and illusions. 1 

Troeltsch himself, however, with his ideal of a rational religion 
of historical, mystical revelation, comes very near, as has been 
intimated, to making good his escape from a dualistic and conse- 
quently agnostic theory of religious knowledge. Moreover, he 
proves his faith by his works and expressly provides for, and himself 
attempts, a metaphysical synthesis of theology with our scientific 
knowledge of the world. In addition to the speculative rationalism 
which he repudiates, and the formal rationalism upon which he 
chiefly depends, he would also make an auxiliary use of what he 
calls a "regressive rationalism," which proceeds from the facts of 
experience to draw inferences as to their grounds in reality. 2 In 
this way then he claims — not through deductive metaphysics but 
through an elaboration and unification of experience in ultimate 
concepts — a philosophical treatment of the idea of God is made 
possible. 3 This metaphysic of religion will not be a mere apologetic 
but a re-working of the God-idea and a fitting of it into the modern 
scientific view of the world, which view, by the way, cuts very 
deeply into the traditional notion of God. 4 But it is the metaphysic 
of spirit which is most imperatively needed, Troeltsch thinks, by 
the theologian. The metaphysics of nature and of the Absolute 
must be left for those who have accurate knowledge of the natural 
sciences; and from such the theologian must be willing to learn. 5 
And so through religious metaphysics, with its harmony of religious 
and scientific knowledge, the religious starting-point can be, as 
against positivism, finally justified. 6 

1 Psychologic und Erkenntnistheorie, pp. 27, 28. 

2 Ibid., pp. 22, 28. 

s "Wesen der Religion," Kultur der Gegenwart, T. I, Abt. IV, p. 487. 
« Ibid., p. 488. 

'"Geschichte und Metaphysik," Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, VIII 
(1898), 45- 

6 "Wesen der Religion," Kultur der Gegenwart, T. I, Abt. IV, p. 487. 
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This claim, however, suggests a criticism. Troeltsch's meta- 
physics would undertake to be a synthesis of the selected religious 
world- view with the assured results of scientific investigation; but 
if the religious world-view which enters into this synthesis is not 
finally justified save by the fact that it can be thus synthesized, 
are we sure that it is finally justified at all ? It may figure as a 
permissible belief, but scarcely as assured knowledge. For might 
not different religious world-views conceivably agree equally well 
with our present scientific knowledge of the world? Troeltsch 
elsewhere recognizes the difficulty, admitting that the metaphysics 
of the relation of nature to the spiritual life is difficult and can arrive 
only at results which are highly hypothetical and at best only 
approximately true. 1 And yet in an earlier article he had already 
admitted that without certainty of the mutual agreement of the 
Christian world-view on the one hand and the facts and their 
scientific elaboration on the other hand Christian experience would 
not be able permanently to maintain its vital efficiency. 2 

This leads us to mention a criticism which has been made 
against Troeltsch from the point of view of religion itself. It 
is connected with what must be fairly evident from what has just 
been said, that Troeltsch fails to provide in his method for a full 
recovery of religious certitude after the subjection of religious 
beliefs to philosophical examination. And where certainty of 
belief is inadequate, the content believed in is of course imperiled. 
Criticism in the name of religion then has been urged against 
Troeltsch by a great many conservatives and conservative liberals. 
Kattenbusch thinks of him in his relation to the older Ritschlianism 
as comparable to Erasmus in his relation to Luther, 3 and with awk- 
ward frankness raises the question whether Christianity will stand 
being handled as scientifically as Troeltsch recommends, or 
rather, categorically demands. 4 Ecke also speaks for many when 
he says that Troeltsch brings the Christian faith into an almost too 

1 " Geschichte und Metaphysik, " Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, VIII 
(1898), 44. 

2 " Die christliche Weltanschauung und die wissenschaf tlichen Gegenstromungen, " 
Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, III (1893), 495. 

3 Von Schleiermacher zu Ritschl, p. 80. < Ibid., p. 76. 
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dangerous dependence upon Welterkennen; 1 and among those who 
"view with alarm the exodus of young men after the religious 
a priori" Troeltsch mentions E. W. Mayer, Haring, Julius Kaftan, 
Herrmann, F. Traub, and Wobbermin. 2 

It is perhaps by the last mentioned that the directly religious 
criticism of Troeltsch's method has been most fairly expressed — a 
fact due in large part, no doubt, to the twofold circumstance that 
Wobbermin is not only interested, like Troeltsch, in the transition 
from the psychology to the epistemology of religion, but also 
advocates, like Troeltsch again, the introduction of metaphysics 
into theology. He is thus a not wholly unsympathetic critic. He 
offers as an objection, however, to the method by which Troeltsch 
seeks to reach the required religious epistemology, that it is too 
rationalistic. It rests upon the assumption that fundamental to 
religion there is an element of rational necessity, which is to be set 
forth ever more purely and completely. To this Wobbermin 
objects in the first place that it leads to a "rationalizing of religion, " 
in keeping with which in the last analysis the only ultimately valu- 
able element in religion would be its rationally necessary and uni- 
versally valid content, all other experiential value being discounted 
as comparatively unimportant. But vital religious experience, 
Wobbermin insists, appeals to revelation as its peculiar foundation 
and cannot recognize the rational and universally valid as a decisive 
norm for passing judgment upon its claims to validity, least of all 
with reference to its most central and essential content. Wobber- 
min's second objection to Troeltsch's epistemological program is 
closely related to the first. The rationalistic epistemology, following 
upon the empirical psychology, minimizes, he claims, if it does not 
entirely remove, the significance of the religious experience itself; 
reason tends to be made a substitute for religious experience instead 
of occupying the merely supplementary position to which it is 
entitled. 3 

1 Die theologische Schule Albrecht RitscMs und die Kirche der Gegenwart, I (1897) , 
124. 

* "Zur Frage des religiSsen Apriori," Gesammelte Schriften, II, 757, note. 

3 "Psychologie und Erkenntniskritik der religiosen Erfahrung," Weltanschauung 
(ion), pp. 3S3-S5- 
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This important difference between Troeltsch and Wobbermin 
goes back to the fact that while religion has indeed its own inner 
basis of certainty, the doctrinal contents with reference to which 
claims of certainty are put forth are immensely varied and mutually 
contradictory, especially when different religions are compared. 
Troeltsch regards the essentially Ritschlian position which Wobber- 
min here represents as being altogether too narrow and dogmatic, 
and feels the need of some universally acceptable standard for the 
measurement of religious beliefs. Wobbermin, on the other hand, 
fears that the rationalistic norm adopted by Troeltsch may do 
violence to the really valid content and certainty of Christian faith. 
If the problem were simply to find some intermediate ground such 
as ought to prove acceptable to both sides, one might suggest a 
critical religious pragmatism, according to which practical and 
especially ethical value, and not mere intellectual reasonableness, 
would be imposed as a test of truth. This would be universal 
enough in its procedure to avoid much of the narrow dogmatism 
of which Troeltsch complains. At the same time it would be con- 
servative enough of what is religiously vital to give promise of retain- 
ing, as demanded by Wobbermin, the essentials of Christian belief. 
Moreover, there is already a strongly pragmatic undercurrent in 
the thought of both thinkers. Every metaphysic, according to 
Troeltsch, must find its roots in practical life, 1 while Wobbermin 
agrees that the metaphysics of faith must satisfy the practical- 
ethical test. 2 It is a further question, however, whether this 
method of religious pragmatism would suffice to guard the position 
against agnosticism. In abandoning dogmatic religious certitude, 
as Troeltsch proposes to do, and in repudiating a rationalistic philo- 
sophical certainty, as Wobbermin does, it is quite conceivable that 
one should lose religious certainty altogether, falling a prey to an 
agnosticism which refuses to give way to any merely pragmatic 
considerations. 

The point, however, which is of chief interest for our present 
purpose is not the question whether Troeltsch sufficiently guar- 
antees religious certainty by means of metaphysics, or could do so 

1 Protestantism and Progress (1912), p. ix. 

* "Psychologie und Erkenntniskritik," etc., Weltanschauung, p. 363. 
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by way of pragmatism; it lies rather in the question whether or not 
he succeeds in vindicating a place for religious knowledge by means 
of his formal rationalism. He is not to be interpreted as carrying 
the neo-Kantian rejection of the Ding-an-sick into the religious 
realm, for then he would have to confine himself, like the "Marburg 
school" of philosophers, to "religion within the limits of mere 
humanity"; he could recognize the divine only in the realm of 
the ideal, and not in the realm of actual being, or as an Object of 
dependence. Rather is he to be interpreted as the follower of his 
dualistic Kantian teachers, Dilthey and Kaftan, and of the Rit- 
schlian school in general. It is from this point of view, it would 
seem, that we must interpret his appeal to an absolutely a priori 
element in religious experience. If the object of experience has 
intelligible form and even its existence as object only by virtue 
of the constructive activity of the knowing subject with its a priori 
rational forms, how then is the religious subject to know the religious 
Object as that ultimate Reality upon which all religious subjects 
are believed to depend ? Troeltsch seems to feel that there is here 
an insuperable difficulty in the way of bona fide religious knowledge, 
and so, instead of trying to rationalize religion by getting scien- 
tific knowledge of the religious Object, he seeks simply to determine 
as rationally as possible the religious subject. The religious Object, 
or better, the religious Ding-an-sich, being assumed to be really 
inaccessible to immediate experience, cannot be known to be truly 
represented by even the most rational thought; it can only be 
believed to be thus represented. Hence the rational determina- 
tion of the subject would simply mean acting as reasonably as 
possible when real knowledge is impossible. And so Troeltsch, 
logically led to reject the idea of the possibility of any theology 
as a science of the religious Object, 1 has in the end to admit 

1 See "The Dogmatics of the 'Religionsgeschichtliche Schule,'" American Journal 
of Theology, XVII (1913), 16 = Gesammelte Schriften, II, 514-15. Cf. "Zur Frage des 
religiosen Apriori," Gesammelte Schriften, II, 755-56: "The general life-question of the 
present is not the need to attach systematic theology to the methods of science and to 
make it of equal dignity with the other faculties. The systematic theology of today 
is too closely bound up with great ecclesiastical corporations and political powers, and 
with the instinctive life of the great masses of the populace, for it to need to ask for 
scientific methods and attachments to universal thought Moreover, attach- 
ment to 'science' is very precarious, for the reason that there is here no common 
methodological procedure, and to win an attachment to the one group would necessarily 
mean to lose connection with the other." 
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a fundamental agnosticism, in spite of his appeal to the religious 
a priori and his recourse to metaphysics. The agnostic and 
but limited character of dogmatics comes, he says, from the agnostic 
character of all religious knowledge in general, which everywhere 
consists in a cautious modifying of already formulated symbols and 
adapting them to the growing whole of human knowledge. 1 

Troeltsch's ideal of a rational empirical religion is, in its broad 
outlines, undoubtedly valid; but its realization would be greatly 
facilitated by one or two fundamental modifications of his philo- 
sophical presuppositions. In the first place, let us substitute for 
the Kantian absolute dualism of content of experience on the one 
hand and independent reality on the other what we may call a 
critical intuitionism. This would recognize not only as possibility 
but as fact the presenting to the human knowing subject (in com- 
plexes of empirical elements) of various independent realities, one 
of which is a factor, not identifiable in religious intuition with our 
empirical selves, but a factor which makes for righteousness in and 
through us, according as we relate ourselves thereto in a certain 
discoverable way. In the second place, let us substitute for the 
dogmatic absolute apriorism an empirical relative apriorism, 
such as would recognize the "religious a priori" as but relatively 
a priori, and the product, ultimately, of the activity of the human 
psychical subject in experimental relations with the religious Object. 
Then there would appear the possibility of formulating, in place of 
Troeltsch's still essentially eclectic dogmatics, a scientific empirical 
theology on the basis of successful experimental religion with its 
experienced revelation of the divine reality. 

I "Ruckblick auf ein halbes Jahrhundert der theologischen Wissenschaft," 
Gesammelte Schriften, II, 224. 



